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whatever bit of experience it qualified, one does not see how there 
could ever have arisen any room for doubt or ambiguity. But if, 
on the contrary, these words are words of sorting, ambiguity is 
natural. For then, as soon as the relations of a thing are sufficiently 
various it can be sorted variously. Take a mass of carrion, for ex- 
ample, and the 'disgustingness' which for us is part of the experi- 
ence. The sun caresses it, and the zephyr wooes it as if it were a 
bed of roses. So the disgustingness fails to operate within the realm 
of suns and breezes,— it does not function as a physical quality. 
But the carrion 'turns our stomach' by what seems a direct operation 
— it does function physically, therefore, in that limited part of 
physics. "We can treat it as physical or as non-physical according 
as we take it in the narrower or in the wider context, and conversely, 
of course, we must treat it as non-mental or as mental. 

Our body itself is the palmary instance of the ambiguous. Some- 
times I treat my body purely as a part of outer nature. Sometimes, 
again, I think of it as 'mine,' I sort it with the 'me,' and then certain 
local changes and determinations in it pass for spiritual happenings. 
Its breathing is my 'thinking,' its sensorial adjustments are my 'at- 
tention, ' its kinesthetic alterations are my ' efforts, ' its visceral per- 
turbations are my ' emotions. ' The obstinate controversies that have 
arisen over such statements as these (which sound so paradoxical, and 
which can yet be made so seriously) prove how hard it is to decide 
by bare introspection what it is in experiences that shall make them 
either spiritual or material. It surely can be nothing intrinsic in 
the individual experience. It is their way of behaving towards each 
other, their system of relations, their function; and all these things 
vary with the context in which we find it opportune to consider them. 

I think I may conclude, then (and I hope that my readers are 
now ready to conclude with me), that the pretended spirituality of 
our emotions and of our attributes of value, so far from proving an 
objection to the philosophy of pure experience, does, when rightly 
discussed and accounted for, serve as one of its best corroborations. 

William James. 

Habvaed University. 

ON THE DISCRIMINATION OF CRITICAL AND 
CREATIVE ATTITUDES 

THE activities of the artist and of the scientist are many-sided 
and their relations so complex that a multitude of contrasts 
may readily be acknowledged to exist between them. Were these 
differences unrelated, an adequate discrimination of their provinces 
would be possible only through an exhaustive enumeration of their 
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points of divergence. If, on the other hand, the various manifesta- 
tions of each attitude are systematically connected, it should be 
possible to point to some broad and simple distinction in method 
or point of view upon which this profusion of contrasted characters 
depends, and by which the affiliations of any particular bit of ex- 
perience may be determined. 

If among the manifold attitudes of the human will a funda- 
mental principle of differentiation be sought, we shall find ourselves 
habitually making a twofold division of the forms of subjective 
experience. It is hard to give a name to these discriminated types; 
no term is adequate and exclusive. The one is what the subject is 
conscious of; the other, what he is concerned with. These terms 
represent different aspects of experience, not events distinct in time ; 
for the two are inseparable moments of every content of experience. 

Out of this discrimination of attitudes arises a derivative distinc- 
tion between aspects of the content of consciousness which we call 
existence (what one is conscious of) and worth (what one is con- 
cerned with). With existence the perceptive subject is engaged. 
Here one strips oneself as far as possible of all personal attitude 
toward the experience. The event is viewed as purely objective, 
alike for a multitude of observers ; and in the ideal process is sought 
the most adequate representation of these universally valid relations. 
Worth concerns the active subject. From this point of view the 
experience is treated solely as an object of will, a motive. Its sig- 
nificance lies in the direction and amount of its force as an impulse 
to activity. It is a moment in a constructive life. 

In dependence upon the discrimination of these aspects of ex- 
perience arise two different modes of regarding any object or process 
of the world. From the first point of view it is looked upon as a 
totality having purpose and significance, all parts being organic to 
one end. The reality of the thing under this conception lies in its 
unity. The constituent elements by themselves are meaningless. 
They exist only as parts which receive significance through the whole. 
From the second point of view the object or event is regarded as po- 
tentially a group of elements, not as a significant unity. Its stand- 
point is atomistic. The totality exists only to be analyzed, to be 
reduced to its constituents, whether material or causal. It is of the 
latter that permanent existence is strictly to be predicated, and this 
in proportion to their simplicity and universality. The form of 
their combination is a teleological unity depending for its appear- 
ance upon the selective point of view of the human will and suffer- 
ing transformation from moment to moment as the purpose of that 
will fluctuates. 

Every activity which embodies the former point of view deals 
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with phenomena in a creative way; every application of the latter 
concept is a treatment of experience from the critical point of view. 
By the creative attitude, then, is meant all activity which seeks to 
convey the unitary significance of the thing or event. Its aim is to 
set the object or process forth in such a manner that the effect which 
it produced upon the constructively apperceptive subject shall be 
passed over to the observer. The critical activity, on the contrary, 
is concerned wholly with the analysis of experience into its phenom- 
enal elements. With its significance, that is to say, its value as 
dependent upon any such selective point of view, criticism has as 
little to do as possible. Its single function is the determination of 
uniformities of connection between phenomena through processes of 
analysis. It seeks always to dissolve the structure of experience and 
to exhibit its irreducible elements in their relation to one another. 
The unanalyzed object may be a thing of interest, of beauty or of 
worth ; it can not be the subject of any form of descriptive or crit- 
ical activity. 

Both the description of experience and its interpretation are 
forms of reorganization by the purposeful human will. Creative 
and critical activity alike dissolve the continuity of actual experi- 
ence for the purpose of rearranging its elements in an ideal order. 
The attitudes of artist and scientist, which share in this common 
attribute of ideal reorganization, are to be discriminated by the 
motives which underlie their special forms of synthesis, and by the 
criteria which determine the order in which their materials are ar- 
ranged. The critical activity seeks a logical reconstruction of ex- 
perience for the purpose of description, and in response to the 
demand of the human spirit to understand its world. The creative 
activity undertakes a sentimental reconstruction of experience for 
the purpose of producing a mood and in response to the demand of 
the human spirit to enjoy its world. By the term artist is here 
meant all who thus deal with experience in a creative way; by 
scientist, all who deal with it in a critical way. The terms apply 
also, of course, to all moods and successive moments of the individual 
life in which, as may alternately occur, the treatment of experience 
is now logical and then sentimental. 

Scientific work is a function of the subject as perceptive, and 
has to do with the existence of phenomena. The direction of activity 
is toward understanding, the objective expression of which is knowl- 
edge. One's aim is to describe through generalizations or laws. 
The object of a description is fact. Its criteria are exactitude and 
completeness. Accomplishment is truth ; failure is error. Artistic 
work is a function of the subject as active and is always an expres- 
sion in some form of the worth of experience. The will is directed 
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toward use and enjoyment through the products of the creative ac- 
tivity. One's intention in relation to such a product is solely to 
estimate on the basis of ideals. The result of an estimation is value. 
Its criteria are sincerity and power. Accomplishment is holiness 
(wholeness) ; failure is sin. We have here two sets of terms cor- 
responding to each other, which may be set in opposite columns as 
indicative of the two contrasted forms of activity, and as determin- 
ing the terminology of the two great classes of writing which 
DeQuincy has called, respectively, the literature of knowledge and 
the literature of power. 

The nature of critical activity will perhaps not be in doubt, but 
the limits of creative expression and the implications of its attitude 
are less evident. The artist's aim, whether in his esthetic appeal 
to the apperceptive personality or in his ethical appeal to the con- 
structive personality, is to affect, to impress, to move. The selection 
of his material and the method of his arrangement are both dom- 
inated by this one purpose. In the province of esthetic creation it 
is the aim of the artist so to present the thing or event that the effect 
produced upon him by the contemplation or experience of it shall 
be passed over to the beholder. He seeks, in short, to communicate 
his own mood. In the province of ethical creation, on the other 
hand, it is the artist's function to communicate his own will. His 
aim is so to present the thing or event that it shall be effective in 
transforming the activity of the subject to whom it is addressed. 
Not truth, but power, is at the heart of all artistic activity; not to 
understand, but to feel and to use, constitute one the recipient of 
the creative impulse. Truth, indeed, must be there, but it is truth 
of impression, which is sincerity, not truth of description. 

The two moods, critical and creative or appreciative, are indeed 
mutually incompatible. Experience presents only successive trans- 
lations from the one point of view to the other, never the combina- 
tion of the two. The artist as such can not so apprehend the rela- 
tions of the object of his contemplation as to rationalize his prefer- 
ence. He ceases to be in the attitude of artist the moment he under- 
takes to analyze the nature and basis of his judgment of worth. He 
is no longer creator, but critic ; for he has ceased to enjoy his experi- 
ence, and become merely an observer of it. For equally of the scien- 
tist must it be said that the contemplation of the relations discovered 
by his analysis as sources of enjoyment means his Instant translation 
to the artistic point of view. The 

'. . . Lone watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken,' 

if in the mood which Keats conceives to be his, is simple poet. The 
descriptive fact lies wholly in abeyance ; for him the romance of the 
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experience and its sublimity are the only realities of the moment. 
Science can take account of none of these things. For it emotion is 
a sum of phenomenal elements ; the moral will is a complex reaction 
resolvable into a set of causal connections. Science neither estimates 
nor determines values; it apprehends neither dignity, nor use, nor 
goodness, nor beauty in its objects. Its world is there to be weighed 
and measured, not to be appreciated and enjoyed. 

In explaining the useful classification of sciences as descriptive 
and normative it has sometimes been said that the former, such 
as astronomy, natural history, philology and psychology, describe 
facts; while the latter, such as grammar, logic, esthetics and ethics, 
prescribe values. Grammar, for example, does not inquire how 
men do, as a matter of fact, use words, or how they have used them 
in the past; such is the office of philology, a descriptive science. 
On the contrary, it prescribes how one ought to use his words. Hence 
the alternative title 'prescriptive' science. In such a classification, 
the work of the sciences contained in the latter group is confused 
with those aspects of the undivided human life which it is their 
function to describe, with the arts of correct speaking, of good taste 
and of right living. Ethics never seeks to prescribe ideals of human 
conduct, to determine what shall constitute our notion of good or 
evil. It aims only to analyze the already existing phenomenon of 
moral judgment. Esthetics aims only to determine the form of the 
beautiful object and the nature and basis of its impression as an 
actual experience which men share in common. There is no science 
but descriptive science and analysis is its method. 

The work of science is the transcription of the objectified world 
of experience, in terms of its temporal and causal correlations. 
The work of art is the representation of human emotion or purpose 
through the symbols of the external world. This peculiar and char- 
acteristic difference in the ends toward which their activities are 
directed is forced upon our notice in every comparison of artistic 
and scientific work. The aim of the latter is to give a systematically 
completed description of phenomena. It is not simply those prop- 
erties of the thing which may work him advantage or injury that 
the scientist studies, but the whole system of relations in which it 
stands to other existing things. It can not be said that no difference 
in rank exists in the scientist's world, that all facts are of equal 
value to him. Wherever systematization appears there must be 
subordination of lower to higher. In the end, perhaps, the criterion 
of worth in the two fields is the same, namely, richness of relation- 
ship. For the scientist that is the higher, the more important, which 
involves the greater range of implications. It is the deeper rela- 
tion, the wider law ; and the goal of his inquiry is the universal law, 
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the complete expression of the relatedness of the world. His work 
is not perfected until he has brought every object and event into 
connection with all other existences. The science to which each 
individual contributes is a systematic unity. Every property dis- 
covered, every relation established, implies all preceding work as its 
condition, and itself gives further validity and significance to that 
body of knowledge. 

In art no such transcendent unity appears, but, on the contrary, 
irreconcilable rivalry and exclusiveness. Mood suceeds mood with- 
out fusing, the one artistic conception replaces the other instead 
of combining with it to form a greater whole. The object of 
esthetic contemplation is such in virtue only of its embodiment of 
this very ideal of complete self-dependence. The fundamental 
principle in the composition of a picture, in the construction of a 
monument, in the writing of a poem, in the formation of character, 
is the pervasive unity of it, wherein all the functions of its parts 
are comprehended and fulfilled. The art-product is a closed system 
in which every impulse finds satisfaction because each thought which 
penetrates it is reflected backward, and finds its object ultimately 
within the circle of elements which the work comprises. 

No such unity is conceivable in the special sciences. The de- 
scription of an isolated thing is impossible. It is perceived at once 
to be a fragment. Its relations must be broken off on every side 
if it is to be lifted into solitary view. In this lies the fundamental 
distinction between the critical and creative attitudes. The scientist 
explains the individual object by integrating it with a wider system ; 
the artist interprets a wider system by representing it in an indi- 
vidual object. Science therefore expresses itself in abstract uni- 
versals, but art in concrete particulars. Nothing less than the 
whole will serve science as an ideal; in art a sketch, a microcosm 
may reveal the type more perfectly than the finished portrait or the 
macrocosm. 

The function of the artist, then, is so to select and represent the 
single object, the individual experience, that it shall exhibit the 
universal, and so stimulate the imagination of all who have shared 
in its experience. 

This delight in the single object, its acceptance as representing 
the universe, is wholly foreign to science. Yet the underlying mo- 
tive of all description, of all explanation, is the desire for unity, a 
unity never attained, but foreshadowed and involved in every 
synthesis, for the attempt at explanation is the expression of a striv- 
ing to view the world as one rational system. It is, therefore, a 
unity which becomes more definite as the description of the world 
grows more comprehensive and adequate. The perfect science is 
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the complete expression of existence, a knowledge -which can be 
stated only as the apprehension of that existence in the form of an 
artistic whole; not as the elusive sense which sometimes thrills one 
with the feeling that the significance of existence lies at the moment 
within his grasp, a mystic insight which can not be put into intel- 
lectual terms; but in that adequate realization of the inconceivably 
manifold relations of the world which we ascribe to the divine mind. 
The apprehension of existence as such a unity, a system in which 
the meaning of every part lies wholly within the system and nothing 
leads the contemplative mind beyond its bounds, is what I under- 
stand by the esthetic attitude; the system which can thus be con- 
templated is what I understand by the artistic object. In their ulti- 
mative motives, therefore, the two forms of activity have a common 
meeting-place, and the appreciative contemplation of the world of 
reality becomes the crown and completion of scientific work. 

Robert MacDougall. 
New York University. 

AN UNUSUAL FEATURE OF THE HYPNAGOGIC STATE 

inVER since the time of Maury considerable aid in understanding 
-*— ^ dream processes has been afforded by the study of the 
hypnagogic state. Save that the onset of sleep brings with it the 
distinctive feature of the dream, namely its illusory sense of reality 
together with all the subsidiary characteristics that this immediately 
involves, — save in this respect the hypnagogic state offers a rather 
exact parallel to the dream itself. In both is there the reproduction 
of the unusually vivid impressions of the day. In both is there the 
heightened clearness and intensity of the various types of imagery 
peculiar to the individual. Indeed, this last phenomenon is so 
marked that, as Myers has pointed out, we first get revelations of 
our visualizing power by noting the phantasmagoria of the hypna- 
gogic period. In both are there the abrupt transitions, the sudden 
lapses, the irruptions of the irrelevant and the unfamiliar, the spon- 
taneous coming and going of chaotic and multiform processes that we 
can neither check nor further. Similarly there are in both states 
occasional moments when all processes are extraordinarily coherent 
and rational, moments when vexing difficulties become clarified, when 
uncertainties are resolved and complexities are simplified. Less 
frequently we find in both states increased powers of recall, so that 
the revivals in the hypnagogic stage of dates, addresses or lines of 
poetry furnish an exact parallel to that well-attested hypermnesic 
character of certain dreams which often bring to the dreamer prac- 
tical waking consequences of a highly convenient nature. 



